ALPA Federal Credit Union Commences World-Wide Operations 
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\NAL Violation of Agreement and Law Ends in Flight Stoppage 


NAL Violations In Shortest Month, 
: The Fastest Tempo 
Cause Strike 


What had alrea udy grown into 
the longest strike in the history 
of the nation’s air line pilots, 
but one that was undeniably 
justified many times over long 
before it occurred, was in 
progress during February after 
National Airlines’ 145 first pilots 
and copilots walked out on Feb- 
ruary 3 after two strike ballots 
by the National pilots, and with 
the full approval of ALPA’s 
Board of Directors and its Ex- | 
ecutive Board. 























February, the shortest month 
of the year, leap year notwith- 
standing, may have been short 
on days, but it was long on ac- 
| tion for the Air Line Pilots. As- 
sociation and the air line pilots. 
The stage was nationwide and 
the action everywhere—a strike 
of National Airlines pilots in 
Miami, Fla.; conferences  be- 
tween the ALPA DC-9 Advisory 
Committee and Douglas engi- 
neers at Santa Monica, Calif.; 
grievance cases in New Orleans, 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 


“HERE’S MY 
DOUBLE CHECK” 
Rapid receipt of NAL pilots’ 
strike benefit assessments and an 
unprecedented number of vol- 
untary extra contributions show 
the extent to which the nation’s 
air line pilots are behind the 
striking NAL pilots, not only 
morally, but financially and 
every other way as well. 
Following is a typical com- 
munication, one of the many 
from pilots on every air line 
telling the NAL boys, “We're 
backing you up,” recently re- 
ceived by Headquarters: 
“Attached is my check, not 
for $13.50, but i $27. 00. 
This will cover up for some 
slow-pay Joe. These pilots need 












































INVEST IN AMERICA 
x Buy x 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 











—INS and Acme Photos 

The whole of the world of aviation this month mourned the passing 
of a pioneer in the death of Orville Wright, co-inventor with his 
brother Wilbur, of the airplane. They gave the world wings and in so doing begot man’s greatest era of 
progress. The father of the world’s greatest transportation miracle made his final flight West on Janu- 
ary 30, 1948, at the age of 76. Orville died as he had lived—with little fanfare—but his greatest hom- 

) age was in the great air liners plying the world’s airroutes as an everlasting tribute to his genius. Although 
man had waoed the idea of flight for centuries, the air age was actually born on December 17, 1903, on 
the wind-swept sand dunes of Kitty Hawk, N. C., with the first heavier-than-air-flight in the Wright 
) Brothers awkward, home-made flying machine. The flight lasted only 59 seconds and covered a distance 


Airlines pilots was the inevitable 
climax of two years of notori-| 
ously poor  pilot-management 
relations on the air line and} 
came only after the pilots had 
been flying under a truce since 
November 12, 1947, and two 
weeks after National’s clerical 


| 
The walkout of the nevitable| 


FATHER OF AN ERA 


Bof only 825 


for it was man’s proof he had conquered 


and station help, involving also|| money and let us see them get 


the air. In the above photo, Orville, who is ALPA’s Honorary Member No. 1, is shown piloting an 


, |jexperimental glider at Kitty Hawk in October, 1911. He is shown in the inset, one of the last photos taken 





5 for men brought about by such modest brothers, 
“remains once again for time to etch their deeds and actions in the hall of lasting fame and appreciation. 


of him, as he appeared on his 75th birthday. Orville’s brother Wilbur, who shared man’s moment of 
triumph over the air with his brother, died of typhoid fever in 1912 before an incredulous world had 
accepted their miracle. Never in the history of the world will there again occur such a miracle—wings 


the company’s regular mechan- 
ical forces, had left their jobs. 
Direct Cause 


The direct cause of the walk- 


out—the third in the history of 








Wilbur and Orville. Never appreciated, less realized—it 











(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 








it quick. I SAID IF AND 
WHEN THE NATIONAL 
STRIKE HAD TO BE CALLED 
TO STRAIGHTEN OUT THEIR 
WRONG-WAY LABOR POLI- 
CIES ’D PAY DOUBLE ...SO 
HERE IT Is.” 











ALPA CREDIT UNION CHARTERED 


members and their families, re- 
gardless of where they are dom- 
iciled, as well as to employees 
of Headquarters and their fam- 
ilies. 

Two Reasons 


Basically two reasons lay be- 
hind formation of the Air Line 
Pilots Association Federal Credit 
Union: (1) to permit the air line 
pilots to accumulate savings; 
and (2) to make loans for provi- 
dent and productive reasons, the 
purchase of a car, for example. 

The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion Federal Credit Union will 
be open for business from Mon- 
day through Friday inclusive 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., with the 
exception of legal holidays ob- 
served and recognized by the 
Air Line Pilots Association. In 
order to serve the membership 
in the field, each local council 
will have a credit union repre- 
sentative, acting as liaison man, 
who will take applications for 
membership, loans and the pur- 
chase of shares. 


Investment Opportunity 


A fee of 25 cents, as required 
by federal law, and subscription 
to at least one share of $5, is 
necessary for membership. The 
Air Line Pilots Association it- 
self was the first depositor, sub- 
scribing $5,000 for 1000 shares 
—the maximum amount tempo- 
rarily permitted to be held by 
any one shareholder. 

The first regular member de- 
positors, in addition to ALPA, 
were: David L. Behncke, ALPA 
President; F. P. Koupal, PCA; 
G. C. Duvall, TWA; W. Feucht, 
Delta; S. O. Gray, UAL; R. D. 
Smith, EAL; F. A. Spencer, AA; 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 








Seeing Is Believing?! 


Another milestone in the his- 
tory of ALPA, which paves the 
Sway for greater financial secur- 
ity for the air line pilots, was 
reached this month when the Air 
| Line Pilots Association Federal 
= Credit Union, chartered Novem- 
Bber 29, 1947, opened its doors 
| for business at ALPA headquar- 
mters on February 15. 
= Like any other federal credit 
union, the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation Federal Credit Union is 
a non-profit thrift organization, 
owned and operated by and for 
mthe benefit of a group having a 
mcommon bond of interest, but 
@ unlike other credit unions, it will 
“ Bdo business on a _ world-wide 
Mscale because of the spread-out 
nature of its membership. 
= Participation in the Air Line 
= Pilots Association Federal Credit 
§@ Union will be open to all ALPA 





Perfect Record 
Of Membership 


LOCAL COUNCIL NO. 42, 
BRANIFF, HAS DEACTIVATED 
ITS MEMBERSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE, BUT HEADQUARTERS 
HOPES THAT OTHER COUN. 
CILS WON'T DO LIKEWISE 
UNLESS THEY CAN MATCH 
.t §| THE RECORD OF COUNCIL 42 
¢ 4] —A_ONE HUNDRED PER 
i: §| CENT ALPA MEMBERSHIP. 
THE BRANIFF COUNCIL HAS 
€- | LONG BEEN AN ALPA LEAD- 
is] ER IN THE MEMBERSHIP 
b- | FIELD. THEIR RECORD IS 
ef] ALL THE MORE OUTSTAND. 
de §| ING, INASMUCH AS THEY 
ARE THE ONLY COUNCIL ON 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS. THEY 
of #| HAVE ACHIEVED A GOAL 
4. | THAT SHOULD BE THE OB. 
‘] JECTIVE OF EVERY OTHER 
er, ALPA COUNCIL. 





—ALPA P 
On February 3, 1948, at 11 p.m. (EST) the National Airlines pilots went on strike; a autho that 
came after two almost unanimous ballots of all National Airlines pilots, on October 14, 1946, and again 
on March 3, 1947, and the complete approval of ALPA’s Board of Directors and the Second Executive 
Board meeting held last November. Purposes of the strike are twofold: (1) to cause the company to 
adhere to the grievance provisions of its pilots’ employment agreement in settlement of disputes; and 
(2) to require compliance with the labor provisions in the Civil Aeronautics Act and Title II of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. Rates of compensation were in no way involved. A handful of Association members deserted 
their fellow ALPA members and ferried and operated token schedules for the company. Thusly encour- 
aged, the company showed a brazen disregard of the efforts of the National Mediation Board to settle the 
controversy. These Association members were: W. A. Fordyce, Jr.; L. J. Royall, Joseph Bailey, M. C. Wedge, 
C. T. Stettner, R. A. Davis, T. G. Alderson, and J. R. Orr, and sympathizer Jean Model who didn’t fly. Shown 
here, participating in the first token flights in National Airlines’ strike-breaking efforts, are: (1) W. A. 
Fordyce; (2) C. T. Stettner and T. G. Alderson, taxiing across intersection to runway; and (3) the vane 
crew boarding plane (note unnecessary armed guards in the foreground). National’s efforts to break th 
strike, however, met with little success and'for all practical purposes and intents, the air line phew d in 
the same status it was at the beginning of the walkout to all intents and purposes—grounded. 
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February, 1948 | —was failure of the company to 
|abide by its employment agree- 
|ment and the provisions of the 


$2.50 | 


NAL Strike Tactics A Diary of Unbridled Insincerity 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 








“truce period,” called at the be- 
hest of the National Mediation 
Board to permit them to settle 
the controversy amicably and 
along precedented lines. 


(2) Roundabout attempts to 
sap the pilots’ morale through 
intimation that they had been 
fired, although pursuant to the 
Railway Labor Act, it is a vio- 
lation of the U. S. laws to at- 
tempt to discharge an employee 
as the result of a work stop- 


and are legal employees of the 
company. 

(4) Informing the National 
Mediation Board that the com- 
pany had a settlement offer to 
make, and then sending three 
lawyers to a Washington meet- 
ing, attended in good faith by 
the pilots’ representatives, to 
act as messengers and inform 
the Board that Mr. Baker’s offer 
had been withdrawn. 


(5) Failure to pay the salaries 





the Air Line Pilots Association 


Railway Labor Act in settlement 
of a dispute involving the oldest 
unsettled grievance case in the 
history of air line transporta- 
tion, that of Captain Maston 
O’Neal, who was. discharged 
more than two years ago. 


Increasing apprehension on 


: r ; : as . due to the National Airlines 
Vice-Presidents, Foreign | the part of the National Airlines page : f : : 
ce ee ee aes dc ual TWA-Rome, Italy| pilots, generated by the fact| (3) Misleading unemployed pilots currently on strike. — 
IN ois is sin an op dig a peda Panagra-Lima, Peru, S. A.| that the company’s planes were | Pilots by running ads for pilot} (6) Filing of needless injunc: 
8 & "ere rer. PAA-Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A.| not being serviced by National’s|eplacements which did not in-| tions and suits in a rash of un- 


Vice-Presidents, Domestic 


Fe ao 82h as goss, wa 00 9c 06 ai Dicvalaense 
ig See er C&S-New Orleans | 
Me oo fae rs el anand sale, bbw AbaSECgUA TWA-Kansas City | 


Veet ea eS eee oe a ee 2 oe ee a oe ey ae ae PAA-San Francisco 
TWA-Los Angeles 
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THE NATIONAL STRIKE | 


_ The National Airlines pilots went on strike February 3, 1948. Run- | 
ning true to expected form, much misinformation, twisted propaganda, | 
and just plain untruth have been injected to discredit the striking air | 
line pilots. Why do people do these malicious things—spread rumors, | 
misrepresent, and just plain prevaricate? Have they no conscience or is | 
the dollar their Buddha that they worship and follow even into the | 
miserable wreckage of their own conscience? Human frailties is a} 
common excuse for it. But it’s more + and accurately described as | 
just plain human cussedness. Let’s look at the actual, simple and true | 
facts in the National strike—facts that can be verified by the record, | 
and give the ungarnished answers to a host of pertinent questions. Here | 
they are, set forth in clear concise language in numbered paragraphs: | 

1. DID THE PILOTS OR THEIR LEADERS WANT A STRIKE? | 
Over a period of two years and four months, the Air Line Pilots Asso- | 
ciation made every conceivable attempt within the framework of Title 
II of the Railway Labor Act to avoid the National strike. Letters, 
agreements, paperwork to avoid the strike, by actual weight on the 
scale, are five pounds and three ounces. The answer quite obviously | 
is that ol and ALPA did everything possible to avoid a strike. | 

2. WHERE DID IT ALL START? National’s Captain Maston | 
O’Neal was released as the result of overshooting a short runway in a | 
tricky changing wind condition that occurred during his approach. In-} 
sidious side-door rumors and insinuations have been spread... ... 
... That O’Neal is inefficient . .. That drinking was involved .. . That | 
the Association is demanding his reinstatement without the normal | 
hearings process of the employment agreement and Title II of the Rail- | 
way Labor Act. Such is the chant we hear. The answer to all these | 
—" rumors and misrepresentation is that they are false—completely | 
alse. | 

3. CAN THE COMPANY STAND UP AND SAY THAT MASTON 
O’NEAL RECEIVED FAIR HEARINGS? If they can, let them quote | 
the record and point to a single thing in their handling of the Maston | 
O’Neal hearings that is fair and according to Hoyle and back it up. The | 
answer is they can't. 

4. WHAT HAS BEEN THE COMPANY’S ATTITUDE? The com- | 
pany refused to comply with its agreement, the Railway Labor Act or | 
the labor provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act. The answer to this 
question is that the company did little short of nothing to avert the | 
strike, even less to settle it. 

But let’s get down to the facts that make up the record. On 
October 29, 1947, Mr. Behncke wrote to Mr. Baker: “We have been 
more than fair in this matter, and I am certain you will have to agree 
that our patience has been boundless. However, all things end; in fact, 
must end, and the patience of your pilots has run out in this case.” 
A strike date was set for November 12, 1947. The National Mediation 
Board stepped in under authority of Sec. 203 of the Railway Labor Act, 
which stipulates: “The National Mediation Board may proffer its serv- 
ices in case any labor emergency is found by it to exist at any time.” 

G. T. Baker, the president and also a heavy stockholder of Na- 
tional Airlines, appeared. His appearance was an amazing exhibition of 
completely unrealistic, impossible proposals. For example, Baker and 
his lawyers suggested that the President of the United States appoint 
a three-man board to settle the Maston O’Neal case. When this was 
i to as being ridiculous in the extreme, he backtracked a bit, but 

is second proposal ran a close second to the first one in sheer ridicu- 
lousness. Rebuffed, he strode belligerently from the offices of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board saying Maston O’Neal is fired and will stay fired. 

Still further efforts were patiently and sincerely made by the Air 
Line Pilots Association to avoid the strike. Again these efforts were 
flaunted and rendered ineffectual. 

Even after the strike was called, the National Mediation Board 
again entered the case because they had received an offer 4 settlement 
from Mr. Baker. ALPA representatives traveled to Washington and 
appeared at the offices of the National Mediation Board, as requested. 

aker was absent; his puppet-like lawyers, as always, were present. 
They had nothing to offer and said meekly, almost ashamedly, “Baker 
has withdrawn his offer.” 

Then in a flare of the kind of action for which he is notorious, 
Baker hastily recruited pilots, MANY OF WHOM, ACCORDING TO 
REPORTS ERE WITHOUT REGULARLY SCHEDULED AIR LINE 
PILOT EXPERIENCE, from the four corners of the country. Baker 
has always demanded the best of his pilots. He is quick to accuse, dis- 
cipline and discharge. He talks incessantly about safety and his respon- 
sibility to the public, but it all adds up to only a two-plus-two-makes- 
five proposition. On the one hand, he forces a staff of skilled veteran 
air line pilots into a strike situation and attempts to man his air line 
with pilots requiring greater ceiling and visibility minimums, while, at 
the same time, he professes “safety and public responsibility.” 

There are many questions relating to this strike that will soon be 
asked in bg and by John Q. Public. WHEN IT’S ALL SAID 
AND DONE, WHERE: DOES THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
SIT IN THIS FIASCO? Let’s take a look at the law. It says: “To 
enable such air carrier under honest, economical, and efficient man- 
agement, to maintain and continue the development of air transporta- 
tion to the extent and of the character and quality required for the 
commerce of the United States, the Postal Service, and the national 
defense.” The quote is from Section 406, “Rate Fixing Elements” para- 
graphs of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. That question too will 
have to be answered soon. And there are many others growing out 
of a messy situation which is becoming more and more messy each day. 

Obviously, the company’s strike war chest is taking on a hollow 
sound. Baker appears here and there at the pilots’ picket lines. Why? 
Is it because the strike is effective? His mannerism is a poor attempt 
at nonchalance. : : 

In the interim, the air line pilots will continue to deal in facts and 
truths and adhere-to sincerity and honesty of purpose in solving their 

art of the problems of the great industry to which they have given 





|regular mechanical force, how- 
PCA-Chicago | ever, hastened the decision that 
Delta-Atlanta | was inevitable and only a mat- 
EAL-Miami | ter of time anyway. 


Braniff-Dallas | 
Continental-Denver | 
UAL-Salt Lake City | 


UAL-Seattle | 





heir lives. —David L. ‘Behncke 





clude the information that the 
regular pilots are currently «ih 
gaged in a legal strike action 


founded legal actions against 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 








Consistent ALPA Stand 


The stand of ALPA and the 
air line pilots has been con- 
sistent, unwavering, and without 
question prior to and through- 
out the course of the strike. 
Summed up by President David 
L. Behncke, it is this: 

“The National pilots, who are 





Qu Constant Memoriam 


“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 

WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 

Active Duty Hale, S. H.—EAL Terletzky, Leo—PAA 

Air Corps Haligren, W. A.—AA Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Allen, K. N.—AA Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Beadies, E. C.—UAL 





a i k t Hart J. E._NWA ——. ae mw 
engaged in a work stoppage Berger, H. A.—UAL rt, J. F.—N inderwood, S. L.—AA 
> 2 ' ee Hart, J. H.—PAA Vance, C. K.—UAL 
which is legal and thoroughly seer Ta rp Haskew, H. M.—-EAL Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
justified from every angle, have Caton, C. E.—EAL meray = a Waser, é. K.—VAL 

is- pul bs bao Camm faldron, Joe—, 
always wanted to settle the dis — HH. TacAA Hill, G. W.—AA Waller bi A PAA 


pute, but the company has per- 
sisted in putting it in the status 
of making it an all-out fight. 
Today the National Airlines 
pilots’ stand is the same as it 
has always been throughout the 
lengthy pre-strike course of this 
controversy and ever since the 
walkout started on February 3. 
They are ready and willing to 
arbitrate the dispute through 
the National Mediation Board, 
which has jurisdiction in the 


Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hunt, Edward—PAA 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 

Jones, L. E.—UAL 

Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 

Judd, 0. K.—PAA 

Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G——TWA 


Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wasil, N. A-—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
leber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 


Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C_—TWA 


Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter-—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Roth, P. 
Shafer, G. H.i—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 


controversy, but G. T. Baker, Trewek, J, M—-AA Kincanon, T. N.—AA Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
President of National Airlines, Naval Reserve oe > — _ - R.—AA 
has apparently decided to take Active Duty Knight, R. S.—EAL Natura 


Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Currier, C. L.—TWA 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gilbert, P. L—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. G.—PCA 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 


things into his own hands Komdat, A. C-—EAL 


despite the laws of the land set 
up to handle such situations 
without inconveniencing the 
public.” | 

In clarification of the Maston | 
O’Neal grievance case, Mr. | 
Behncke stated: 

“The pilots of National Air- | 
lines have never demanded that | 
the pilot involved be reinstated | 


LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Latz, W. G.—Pioneer 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 
Lucas, Al—WAS 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 


























: A | Bamberger, T. L.—TWA McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 3 
without proper hearings, under |} Banegas, Antonio—TACA McMickle, Harold—Panagra © Maguire, R. C.—AA 
both the provisions of the com- Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA McMillen, E. L.—UAL —— os 
y emplovment agreement Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA Majors, R. R.—AA on oy, KR. M—_NWA 
pany ploy & , Bates, C. F.—NWA Mallick, F. E.—UAL eterson, J. M.— 
with the pilots and the provi- Bethel, A. T.—TWA Mamer, N. B.—NWA cee ome 
sions of the Railway Labor Act, | Bickford, L\ A—Panagra —-Merriheld, A. S--UAL ‘Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
but they have, and will continue Bigelow, Edward—UAL Martin, K. R.—NWA eg an 
to demand, that the company |f gieta ys ile BBA, Sain, ea 
comply with its employment Bogen, W. L.—WAE Miller, G. J.—WAL As sell = — 
; ; Bohnet, F. L.—TWA Miner, W. H.—UA’ 2 Ml. J 
agreement with the National |} poitmn’ 4. TWA Mitchell, J. W., Jr—EAL Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
pilots and the provisions of the Bontrager, C. M.—UAL Monsen, A N.—PAA ane F. E.—UAL 
; , j ivi orchers, rian—PAA lontee, Ralp nactive 
Railway Labor Act in arriving |] Cowen J. EA TWA Montijo, J. G.—VAT Anderline, F. W. 
ata eres go of the Sigg ee Bowen, L. L.—Braniff tang oi a Anderson, W. D. 
ease whic is presently dead- Brandon, J. L.—UAL organ, H. W.— Ashford, Ted 
: : , W. JA M , R. C.—C&S i 
locked before the National Air-|§ gram’ W- JOA Nef Harold—UAL oan wee 
lines Pilots’ System Board of Briggs, w. 1. a . — Burford, 0. . 
Adjustment. In other words, ar- at Bf eras well, G. Q. 
z ‘oghton, D. E.—UAL Norby, R. B.—NWA Cushing, G. R. 
rive at a settlement of the case Brown, D. W.—UAL Nordbeck, H. THEA Drayton, Cc. M. 
, ivi rown, H. B.— ri, Fred— Fisher, A. 0. F. 
one way or another by giving Brown, W. C.—PAA O’Brien, W. E.—PCA mae, K. F. 
the discharged pilot the right of Brunk, F. S—PAA Odell, m. TAA, ‘ Holland, Glenn A. 
a fair hearing under the agree- Bryan, T. E.— son, K. S.— Hulsman, H. W. 
4 Bucher, C. L.—PAA Onsgard, Alden—NWA Hunter, L. W. 
ment and the law, to which he Bucklin, Fred—PCA Owens, C. P.—WAE Jackson, L. A. 
is certainly entitled, and access — > — oer . a —_ Spencer 
FP A : urks, J. A— arker, A. N.— i 
to all machinery which is set up Caneta, J. J.—EAL Paschal, Archie PAR Kereta, J. J 
i Carpenter, B. A.—AA ‘aulis, Raymon Leak, E. L 
for SS -, such — oe aan pedi, CF AA | -, 
The real scraped-to-the-bone is-|§ Chamberiain, C. B—NWA Pell, J. N.—PCA McMakin, R. A 
sue in this strike is: Can the Site, 4 oe pa ie. Miller £0 
, , * ark, F. N. | , A. Oa ills, Arthur 
company get away with flout-|J Clayton, Rr. c—cas Pickup, C. V.—UAL Mitchell, R._L. 
ing and disregarding the griev- Cohn, H. G.—WAS Pielemeir, H. EAA Moser, J. M. 
ance provisions in the National Coney Ow EO EAL mk cae" joe tg ee. 
Airlines pilots’ agreement and Cooper, o. L—AA - Porter, G. me Palmer, D. G. 
: ope, Alonzo—Marine Airways Potter, N. W.— Riddle, G. L. 
at the same time do the same Cox, Floyd—Ludington Proebstle, Roy—NWA Roulstone, J. J. 
thing to the labor sections of Creekmore, R. N.—PCA Pursiey c [—Feneere Rousch, U. E. 
tWi ; Dace, F. E.—WAL uale, _— Shelton, B. M. 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of|9 pail 5. H—TWA Radoll, R. W.—UAL tome, 3. ©. i. 
1938 and Title II of the Railway Davidson, W. A.—AA Ralev, R. J.—NW. Stark, H.C. 
Act?” Davis, A. W.—UAL Repack, W. T.—PCA Tinkle, H. A. 
ct? Davis, Douglas—EAL Rhew, J. N.—C&S Van Alstyne, Hugh, J 
" (tg ef an styne, mugn, Jr. 
an s a DeCesare, Frank—Panagra Riggs, R. S.—AA Veblen, E. H. 
Diary of Insincerity DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL Robbins, W. J. B.—AA Walbridge, D. C. 
In direct contrast to the clear-|§} Dietz, S. G—EAL aon gh gr oes: 
cut stand of the National Air- Dixon, Andrew, Je—DAL Rust, F HAA “ae Whittemore, F. W. 
i i i illing- ryer, D. F.— isbury, H. M.— Wolf, J. F. 
lines pilots and their willing Dunn, S. M.—Panagra Saltanis, P. J.—EAL Willey, S. L. 
ness to settle the controversy Dyjak, R. J.—NWA Sasbor, R. EM. Zimmerman, H. J. 
" Eitner, R. G.—AA andblom, J. B. ree . 
priate channels, the ontire |} lc Mtgper,.tA Sanden, FETAL Brg yg et 
zsey, R. M.—PAA nds, R. E. a 
tenure of the strike has been ag hk ar ng Sauceda, J. MPAA Cam Genial 
one long yer <a Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL Scott, P. 1 Wom A Siisecndenet 
company’s a ing- ields, G. T.— scott, P. C. , 
” 7 ae te eve . Fife, M. L—AA Scroggins, L. V.—PCA Downs, Lloyd 
ness to terminate the strike an Fischer, J. F.—NWA Shank, E. S.—NWA Hays, G._L. 
left no doubt in whose lap the Fortner, W. F.—EAL Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL Kendle, F. 
guilt of prolongation lay. The Fram, a rom ° Le ent Miner, R. i. 
company’s actions in this re- Fuller, A Smith, G. E—TWA ewe a a 
spect have been a diary of in- a a Se + seca j 
sincerity unequalled in even the coréuer, 6. W-—Fennge Stark, Horace = PCA Wright, Orville 
ilot- ee ntry, J. N. Steen, J. L.—'| dia, Fiorello H. 
poorest of pilot-company rela Georse, Hal—TWA Stehle, W. C.—AA — ae 
tions in the most turbulent of Gill, D. N.—TWA tiller, H. A.—AA Greene, Dr. Ralph 
times, and have included, among | Gillette, M. A—-TWA toner, S. E.—AA Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
“ ;: : Golden, Glenn—AA Stroud, J. E.—AA Rogers, Will 
other things, the following: Gower, V. I.—Delta Stultz, H. L—TWA ZEA Batativece 
(1) Failure to make any real- Griespach, G. C.—UAL Sumrall, M. B.—PAA : prey’ 
isti ffort t d tl t Grover, R. B.—UAL Supple, R. E.—Panagra in Line of Duty 
istic effo oward settlemen Haid, ‘A. A.—NWA Tarrant, H. R.—UAL Munch, F. 0. 
during the entire time of the 
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The Bell in the Little Red School H ouse 


3y CHUCK “Winchell” BOTSCH | 
‘ouncil No. 31, AA 
Burbank, Calif. | 
| 
FLASH! “Winchell” in print | 
gain! There has been plenty of | 
uttlebutt floating along the| 
ir lanes, but we shall only 
istily hit lights on the high 
de—‘‘just between us girls.” | 
Boys will be boys, some in| 
follywood and others in Ard-| 
ore, Okla., and the bell in the} 
little red school house has been 
sling for first and second 
racters in DC-4 and DC-6 
ols. The last couple of 
hs saw such studious-mind- 
ed jokers as Vickers, Young, 
Russom, Cooper, Rogers, Stew- 
art, Buck, and Winchell in DC-4 
school. Needless to say, this 
motley crew caused the ground 
instructors to feather their eye-| 
balls and route the hydraulic} 
system through the “John” (any 
reference to J. J. O’Connell is} 
strictly accidental), and the | 
flight instructors to bite star-| 
shaped washers out of the leath- | 
rr seats of the “big airplanes.” | 
"he DC-6 has been seen herding 
fellows around down to Russom. | 
[hese guys really studied the| 
eating and fire-fighting pro-| 
ram. 
The grounding of DC-6’s and 
ying off of men at Los An-| 
eles have produced some tricky | 
»ckpit combinations. 
ule that not less than 25 years’ | 





)C-4. Observed lately were “Al | 
<”’ Hall pulling up the gear for | 
reorge Apitz, Merle Buck lous-| 
g up the switches for “Pappy” | 
urpenter, and Bill Cooper play- | 

y engineer and bookkeeper for | 
Prince’ Hamer. Winchell found 
iimself a “‘flapjockey” for the| 
LA Base No. 1 man, Jim In-| 
am; No. 3 man, Charlie Maris; | 

1 No. 8 man, “Fuzzy” Robin- 
These boys were really nice 
though, and treated me 

is though I knew what I 
vas doing. Not a word was said 
mvhen I loused up the flight plan, 
lost the clearance, and signed 
ithe pay sheet on the top line in 
the captain’s space. It was 
really fun to renew old acquaint- 
ances, for most of us flew with 
hese senior men seven or eight 
years ago when we were “‘junior- 
junior” characters instead of 





| thy sting? 





“senior-senior’” jokers as now. 
Time Marches On! 

The DC-6 copilot school saw 
such fine specimens as “Connie” 
Candler, Rodger the Lodger 


Poorman, and “Wolf”? Swanson |” 





struggling through the perplexi 
ties of cross- feeds, booster 


pumps, dump valves, and how to 
| beat the captain out of the cock- 
| pit in case of an emergency. It 


is understood that when Swan- 
son walked into the mess hall, 
the female group broke into a| 
theme song dedicated to our boy, | 
“Who's Afraid of the Big Bad) 
Wolf.” 

Flash! The Scheduling Com-| 
mittee, headed by Cliff Motley 
and assisted by “Evahbody and | 
Evahthing” Bowe and yours 
truly, has been having hands 
full (with scheduling work, that | 
is), and the DC-6 setup leaves a | 
picture of something like 51} 
crews plus vacation, sick, and| 
reserves. The reserve cancella- 
tion of 16 bids at this base leaves | 
Capt. “Hutch” Hutchison as| 
“Tail End Charlie” on the bid| 
list—and a lot of guys on the 
“list.” The new “Bull Copilot” 


| is Bill Newkirk, a position which | 


I once held and now look up to} 
so enviously from a No. 14 spot. 


This delirious character fell | 
into a trip when Jim Murray be- | 
came ill and Capt. “DT” Ross| 


gear man.” 


tionable), mad genius who de- 
signed, built, and is manufactur- 
ing a model airplane engine 
known as the Wasp-Twin and 
the Super Wasp. A very nice 
bit of engineering and anyone 
interested in any equipment 
(along this line, I mean) should 
contact Ross and mention my| 
name, because after 20 sales 
from this plug, Mr. Botschberg 
gets one free. 

To Herb Schmidt and Art 
Weidman, who served this coun- 
cil so well as council chairman 
and senior copilot representa- 
tive for 1947, we all extend our 
gratitude and thanks for the 
fine work done and all the time 
and effort put into what some- 
times seems to be a thankless 
job. To all the other councilmen 
who did their work so well, we 
say muchas gracias. 
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He's a former Olympic diving champion! “ 
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Contagious Virus of NAL?’s Labor Policy 
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If the National Airlines pilots needed any justification for their statements that their walkout on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1948, was the climax of “two years of notoriously poor relations on National Airlines,” it can 


easily be found in National’s current labor dilemma. 


Even before the pilots themselves went on strike, 


there were few National employees who weren’t on strike or observing the pickets’ lines of those who 
were. The trouble, which had been brewing for some time and permeated all ranks of National employees 
reached an anticlimax on January 24, when the station and ground employees struck, and a complete 


| climax on February 3, when the pilots completely grounded the air line with a mass walkout after operat- 


ing under a “temporary truce” since November 12, 1947. Mechanics had refused to cross the picket lines 
set up by the International Association of Machinists with the result that the air line’s planes were being 


serviced by strikebreakers. 
met with officials to decide action. 


(See story on page 


Here wives of members of the 1AM joined the picket lines as their husbands 
The pilots’ strike was not a sympathy strike, but a full-fledged strike 
n its own right called after two almost unanimous strike ballots and ALPA Executive Board action. 
Oh, Bid Cancellation, where is| employees are willing to arbitrate—the company is not!!! 


The 
1.) 








(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) | 





It is a|popped up as “flight plan and|La.; and employment agreement | tions submitted by the ALPA 


2 . | Here is a young! negotiations in New York, N. Y., 
eniority be found in any one| (this part of the story is ques-|and Denver, Colo., 


DC-9 advisory committee repre- 
to mention sented the first hand pilot view- 
but a few of the high lights of | point of what the next air line 
the coast-to-coast panorama of |aircraft should be like. They 
activity. | embodied data and recommenda- 

Aside from the strike of the | tions | — comoye ALPA's 
National Airlines pilots, which | ong list of air safety recommen- 
began at 10 p.m. (CST) on Feb-|@ations and fortified by addi- 
ruary 3 and was still in progress tional recommendations submit- 


A PRELUDE TO MORE AIR SAFETY |,, 


“The Douglas engineers and 
e entire Douglas Company 
| were most co-operative through- 
|out the entire three-day series 
|of conferences,” reported ALPA 
Engineer T. G. Linnert. “It is 
felt that the meetings were of 
mutual benefit to all concerned, 
|the pilots and the company 
| alike.” 
| Committee Members 

The ALPA DC-9 Advisory Com- 
|mittee was composed of ALPA’s 
engineer; K. D. Wright, of Delta, 








| ward increased air safety. 


|of Los Angeles-based West 
|Coast pilots—met with engi- 





as this issue of the AIR LINE | ted to Headquarters from the 
PILOT went to press, the Engi- | 
neering and Air Safety Depart- | 
ment and the Employment} 
Agreement Department shared | 
the spotlight with the leading 
roles in the January-February 
period. 

While the Employment Agree- 
ment Department set a record 
for rapid negotiation of a basic 
employment agreement, com- 
pleting an agreement with 
Monarch Air Lines in the star- 
tlng and almost unbelievable 
time of one and one-half days, 
the Engineering and Air Safety 
Department was ringing up an- 
other “first” in the history of 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
with what might well be a pre- 
lude to similar broad steps to- 


When a contingent of Head- 
quarters representatives — com- 
posed of the Engineering and 
Air Safety Department, the En- 
gineering and Airworthiness Ad- 
visory Committee, and a spe- 
cially appointed subcommittee 


neers of the Douglas Aircraft 
Corp. in January, it marked the 
first time on record that a 
major aircraft manufacturer 
had sought the advice of the air 
line pilots in designing a new 
air line airplane. 


Of Great Significance 


Although ALPA had made 
many previous visits to aircraft 
manufacturing plants, in the ca- 
pacity of observers, this dual 
meeting, held in Santa Monica, 
Calif., on January 12, 13, and 
14, held particular significance. 
It was not an attempt to “sell” 
the pilots on the merits of their 
already-built aircraft, but to ob- 
tain their opinion and advice on 
design requirements and safety 
factors which should be incorpo- 
rated in the DC-9—a plane still 
in the design stage and yet to 


| be built. 


The composite recommenda- 


local councils. 














( Continued on Page 4, Col. 1 ) 


TO 


—Acme Photo 


NEAR TRAGED While the fate of 69 persons 

hung in the balance as one engine 
lost a propeller and fire flashed in another, it was through the calm 
reactions of a veteran Eastern Air Lines crew in the emergency that a 
tragedy, which could have been the worst in aviation’s history, was 
narrowly averted. The crew credited with landing the crippled Constel- 
lation safely on the beach at Bunnell, Florida, were Captains Dick 
Merrill and W. E. Johnson and Copilot R. G. Burstrom. There were 
no casualties other than the steward who was killed instantly by a flying 
fragment of the disintegrated propeller which hurtled through the thin 
aluminum skin of the fuselage. They are shown here with Captain 
Johnson at the phone, reporting the accident after landing. Merrill is 
a? pega known pilot with a time aloft record topped by only 
a ew. 
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When an employment agreement is culminated, its purpose is to set up rates of compen-|which a grievance case may be settled, which are indicative of the extent, in both time and|)) known 
sation, rules and working conditions, and governing regulations relating to every phase of aljdistance, to which ALPA will go to see that every pilot is provided the right to which he about t 
pilot's employment. It is a long and often tedious process, but only a part of the series ofjis entitled. (Left): The TWA Pilots System Board of Adjustment in action with the neutral’) crew co 
interrelated activities that go to make up AL?A. Protecting the rights of the pilots given)member appointed by the National Mediation Board to break the deadlock in grievance ~ liner al 
them under their employment agreements, which. since May 15. 1939. have been built up|cases dating back to TWA’s war time ICD (Intercontinental Division) operation. Shown ~ rated it 
into the finest set of agreements in existence, is the never ending job of the Grievance and/(l. to r.), are: Paul Frederickson, superintendent of flying: F. E. Busch, director of flight opera- : mbe: 
Conciliation Department. During the past year a total of 78 grievances were filed involving|tions; Judge Lucius Babcock, neutral; J. H. Roe, of Local Council No. 3, TWA-Kansas City: and me 
all air lines except six. The grievance-free air lines were: Braniff. Chicago and Southern,|K. C. Fairchild, of Local Council No. 53, TWA-Rome. (Right): The photo shows J. F. Rice, of A r 
Colonial, Continental, Northwest and Pioneer. The records show that 48 grievances went|the Grievance and Conciliation Department (center) conferring with Panagra pilots T. L. H. 9) the c 
to the first step of the grievance settling machinery, 40 to the second, and 28 to adjust-|Young (left) and Wayne Martin. on a trip which took him to Lima, Peru. S. A. The Panagra | items © 
ment boards of the various air lines. Pictured here are two examples of the manner in|grievances, however, were settled by conference prior to reaching a hearing stage. ™ line 
= i y WN 7 1 =| American Airlines and the confer-| Council Coordination and Adminis-7j 20W fly 
FOR MONARCH OMPLETE AGREEMENT IN RECORD 1 Va DAYS, ences resulting in Thetis tags Reg —- tn ge ype be vee a m™ cate, 
i oe a — agreement for the Monarch pilots| to the running of elections for the! 
(Continued from Page 8, Col. 5) on February 5 and 6 at ALPA Several days were spent in re-| with the company, headed the/ Master Executive Council and run- treated 
representing the Headquarters En- | Headquarters and covered the fol-| viewing the Convair while the CAA | schedule of activity and the list of | ning ballots for selection of the atively, 
gineering and Airworthiness Ad-| lowing four-point agenda: ; meeting, for the purpose of ac-| accomplishments for the Employ-| Executive Board copilot repre-9] techn 
visory Committee; and a subcom- (1) A review of a report titled,| cumulating data and material for|ment Agreement Department dur-| sentative for each air line. B need fc 
mittee of Los Angeles-based pilots,|“ALPA Air Line Airplane Design| the International Civil Air Or-|ing the January-February period.| Two New Councils 
appointed by Mr. Behncke and Recommendations for the DC-9”; ganization (ICAO) meeting to be| Monarch Sets Record Two new air lines have been or- crew 0 
headed by H. B. Cox, of American | (2) Review and criticism_on “Pre-| held in Montreal in September of| Reaching of an agreement with | 8@nized in the Air Line Pilots As-| increas 
Airlines, who had been ALPA’s ar er =e “ Air Be _— oo consumed an additional| Monarch after only one and one-| S0Cciation_and councils set_up to” gyery 
representative on President ‘Tru-| planes ; review a cri e ree days. : | half days of negotiations, not onl i q 
seams Special Board of Inquiry on|on report entitled, “ALPA En-| While Mr. Linnert was engaged | set a aati to even a small ped A (Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) a plane. 
Air Safety, and who had also re-| gineering Department Preliminary | in the West Coast activities, C. F.|line, but marked the third feeder a % 3 The |] 
cently been working with the Study of Douglas DC-9 Airplane ; | Eck, of the Engineering Depart- air line on which ALPA has effect- Pilots Institute DC-3 
Douglas Company on the DC-6/ (4) Review of a “Study of Auto-| ment, was busy on the other side| eq a pilots’ employment agreement, : 
modification program. matic Prop Feathering.” of the continent with investigations | the other two being Empire and | J I l a 
Members of the subcommittee ae apenas of all m pee and hearings auveeeins the _— Pioneer. ew nnovations has 18 
were: B. Warner and - | wee one a e OS ngeles -3 crash in Washington on Jan-| n i 5 E ick 
Logan, AA; Ross Kinkel and W. P.| Douglas Aircraft Plant was given|uary 13 and the Constellation | PO ag Penge, Bogs A —— (Continued from Page 2, Col. 5) hye y 
Moss, UAL; J. S. Southard and R.|by the Engineering Committee,| crash at Boston on January 21. | Colo., on February 12 and 13. The virtually everything and every- . 
H. Ludwig, TWA; A. J. Cheney, B.| which also prepared several addi-| Two Crashes | pilot conferees were: A. R. Har-| pog : attentic 
D. Laubacher, W. F. Peters, D.| tional items as the result of the| On-the-scene investigations were | vey, J. D. Bridie, and M. E. O'Neill, y- ® knowl 
Steinman, and J. B. Kidd, WAL, | added study. A final report was) conducted at the site of both acci-| of Local Council No. 77, Monarch; (7) Steady pursuance of a the pil 
Prior to submitting ALPA’s| compiled and forwarded to Captain | gents by ALPA’s crash represent-|and K. J. Ulrich, Headquarters| course of attempting to break Boein 
recommendations to the Douglas| Cox, chairman of the Los Angeles | atives, and the CAB hearing on|representative from the Employ-|the strike instead of settle it : & 
Company, the groundwork was laid | DC-9 subcommittee. the latter one, at which ALPA| ment Agreement Department. Rep- hich obvi eg ally oF , liner hs 
in a two-day meeting of the ALPA| In attendance at the February 5| submitted « complete analysis of| resenting the company were: H. §.| WIC Obviously has leit nO COM-|| oF 367 
Engineering and Airworthiness Ad-| and 6 meeting were: ALPA Presi-|the cause and seven recommenda-}| Darr, president; M. Wilson, |} mon meeting ground of settle- J which 
visory Committee, held at ALPA|dent David L. Behncke; R. A.| tions, was held on February 7. | executive vice-president; and J. M.| ment, although the National Air- : bl 
headquarters on January 3 and 5, Stone and R. M. Van Tuyl, UAL; Pilot crash representatives who | Lewis, vice-president of operations. | jines eke. howe chad ieadvil is a e 
at which all pertinent material was|K. D. Wright, Delta; R. G. Strait, took part in the Washington inves-| The first series of conferences pen 5@ gate 1’ 
processed and compiled into report| TWA; L. E. Place, EAL; W. E.| tigations were: G. M. Sheridan, J.| with American Airlines was held| 2nd willing to attempt settle- flight e 
form. McMulken, PCA; and T. G. Linnert, |G LaVake, and H. E. Foley, all of|on January 27, 28, 29 and 30, in}ment through the National§ jo, yj: 
Conduct Review of the Engineering and Air Safety | T.ocal Council No. 51, EAL-N. Y.;|New York City, with the second | Mediation Board. | with 1 
Present at these preliminary | Department. and Larry Cates, ALPA’s Wash-| series beginning in the same city (8) Filing a damage suit be- ) wit 
meetings were: H. G. Portman, R./| Convair Studied ington representative. Participat-| on February 16 to continue the re- £ 1ag 4 or app) 
A. Stone, and R. M. Van Tuyl, While on the swing to the West| ing in the Boston crash investiga-| cessed negotiations of the AA} Cause the pilots expressed ap- » ly the 
UAL; W. E. McMulken and R. M.| Coast, ALPA’s headquarters repre-|tion were: C. A. Gregson, L. E.| pilots’ employment agreement. prehension about safety of feut . 
O’Dell, PCA; K. D. Wright, Delta; | sentatives also included a visit to| Mattraw, and A. P. Teulon, of Lo- Rates of compensation for co- equipment i 
R. G. Strait, TWA; and L. E.|the Convair plant, in San Diego,|cal Council No. 72, EAL-Boston;| pilots and reserve pilots were the Aerial Pi k ti } that 
Place, EAL. Calif., and participation in the Civil | M. E. Thayer, of Local Council No.| main topics discussed, although | *€rial Ficketing Dougl 
A similar meeting, to conduct a| Aeronautics Administration Tem-| 18, EAL-Miami; and J. B. Warner,| the pilots’ proposals contained These are only a few of the] yogt 
review of the activities and accom-| perature Accountability meeting,| of Local Council No. 72, EAI-|changes in many sections of the| actions, but the more obvious onvin 
plishments of the ALPA delegates|held in Santa Monica, Calif., in| Boston. _ : current employment agreement and | ones in National’s procession of | convince 
to the Douglas meeting, was held | their itinerary. Two series of conferences with| the addition of three new sections. nti 1 ce seein thnk bates auiedl this 1S 3 
Propose Changes ik . aa ben al 1 their maxim 
Changes proposed by the AA|/!K€ a Semaphore to signa el shoul 
pilots’ negotiating committee in-| quite obvious intentions. posed 
volved the sections relating to ex- However vicious they may be,/ pilot 
penses cay. ,from, pact, apeans [few of the company’s actions ll dperati 
ice; notification responsibility; pro-| have borne any fruit other than In 
motion; vacancies to be bulletined; | to drive an ever-widening wedge enginee 
ear ean SS — — between the management and§ sipje t 
ocation of flying time. Propose : * c 
new sections included on-duty time, the pilots, serveng only to fire enginee 
off-duty time, and sick leave. Fail- the determination of the Na- parison 
ure to agree on the effective date | tional pilots to carry their legal man er 
of copilots’ rates of compensation work stoppage to a successful” 4 ne 
necessitated the recess between the | ,onojysion 45 ite: 
two series of conferences. “ . ‘ } pilots k 
_Members of the AA pilots’ nego-| _ With the exception of a hand-§ cockpit 
tiating committee taking part in|ful of hastily recruited pilots} also be 
the conferences were: L. H. Wil-| hired for the purpose of break: ; 
liams and P. L. Carpenter, of Local | - the ateiinn. th ik N: and co 
Council No. 31, AA-Burbank; D. §S.| ing the strike, the strike on Na-J flying t 
Shipley and J. R. Lyons, of Local| tional Airlines continued 100 per™ ~- 
eo No. > pepe Re Oe cent in force as this issue of the 
: encer, 0 a ; ; 
39, AA-Chicago; and A. H. Weid.| AIR LINE PILOT went to pressjj Cr 
man, of Local Council No. 31, AA- As the strike approached the§ pe requ 
Burbank. K. J. Ulrich, of the Em-| one-month mark, a well-formu-§ sych q 
ployment Agreement Department, |lated strike strategy was beindll it is th 
tive at both series of conferences. | Put into effect by Headquarters provide 
The company spokesmen were: and the National pilots. The engine 
a m i a ~ — first of a series of new innova] to air ] 
relations; W. W. Braznell, director | 4; : . . 
of flight operations; W. H. Dunn, ce ry inaugurated by the arrang' 
superintendent of flying; and E. W. | Nationa pilots on February 21 » to relie 
Goulard, of the Airlines Negotiat-| when they took to the air in ing det 
ing oye Seeeuaeak allies aerial picketing to inform thd Ac 
were held in . 
of the company at 122 E. 42nd St.,| Public that the regular veteram§ ment s 
New York. pilots of National Airlines werd] tional] 
TWA-ICD Grievances not at the controls of any Naj safety 
_A Civil Aeronautics Administra-|tional planes and will not bé expand 
— op es gy ee — and| until the strike is settled. As improv 
our adjustmen oar earings | 
were the outstanding activities of necks of thousands of resorters; ing fou 
the ALPA Grievance and Concilia-|craned, a plane trailing a long§ canacit 
tion spacer ge 7 —— late Janu-| wind-blown banner roared over: 
ary and early February. avi * #96 
The adjustment board hearings head at fun loving Miami's 
—Acme Photo| were on TWA and were held in| Crowded beaches and race track It 
OPER A TION MIR A CL E Here was another accident in the making that pilot skill, Kansas City, Mo., on January 28. | area. The story of the lack off outside 
and pilot skill alone, prevented from going down in the| (Picture on Page 4.) They involved | progress toward settlement of time si 
record as another “close-the-book” verdict of pilot error. A combination of a miracle—that the steward, = gems relating to the| the strike and its current status th 
; A , “ i 4 - ° - operations. W. P. Kil- rs z € coc 
instead of the pilot, was killed by flying parts of a propellerless motor shaking to pieces—and pilot pro- gore, acting executive vice-presi- due to the company’s ill-advised outside 
ficiency—the nursing of a four-engine plane home from 130 miles at sea and setting it down to a safe! gent, was ALPA’s representative.| tactics, as well as the pilots® is need 
landing on two engines—vwas all that averted another fatal crash that would probably never have been| W. P. Kilgore and M. H. Schy,| staunch determination was told er 
t ‘gga : - collisio: 
explained. The 69 persons aboard undoubtedly owe their lives today to the skill and proficiency of | of the Grievance and Conciliation | ;,, the trailing si “NA 
Capt. H. T. Merrill, chief pilot of Eastern Air Lines, and Capt. W. E. Johnson and Copilot R. G. Burs-| Department, represented D. W.| mion'ar, ‘AIRLINES ALOT hundre 
trom, who flew the Constellation to an emergency landing at Bunnell, Fla., on February 7. Here is a a . arr rye ove 7, ON ot PILO In 1 
closeup of the propellerless right inboard engine and the gaping hole left in the side of the fuselage by | ) caxin’ "le New "On - oe aoe on IN STRIKE.” The first sky = 
the flying propeller which struck and killed the steward, G. B. Folz. The second engine went out while February 13. : picketing operation was givelg oi aan 
diving the ship to lose altitude because of loss of pressure in the cabin and cockpit when the fuselage} During the January-February world-wide publicity in both the§ engines 
was pierced. Yes, when the chips are down, that’s when pilot skill pays off. period, the bulk of time of the’ written word and story. tional ¢ 
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ENDURANCE’S SATURATION POINT 


The saturation point of the burden of complexity and re- 
sponsibility that can be heaped upon a human being was reached 
in our modern-day air liners, the day the first four-engine plane 
was built. None of the larger and more modern planes are a 
two-man plane, any more than the DC-3 could be classed as a 
one-man plane. Some manufacturers have been quick to recognize 
this, but others have continued to build a three-man plane with 
provisions for only two-man operation. 

In two of our modern four-engine transport planes—the well- 
known Douglas DC-4 and the newer, larger and faster DC-6— 
about the only item in the airplane that has not changed is the 
crew complement. Other four-engine air liners, the Boeing Strato- 
liner and the Lockheed Constellations, have provisions incorpo- 
rated in their basic design to make full utilization of a third crew 
member. 

A review of 
the cockpit 
items of the air 
line airplanes 
now flying indi- 
cate, wheng 
treated compar- © 
atively, that the 
techno logical 
need for a third 
crew member 
increases with 
every new 
plane. 

The Douglas 
DC-3, with a® 
two-man crew, 
has 188 items 
which require 
the immediate 
attention and 
knowledge of 
the pilots. The 
Boeing Strato- 
liner has a total 
of 361 items, of 
which the pilot 
is able to dele- 
gate 175 to the 
flight engineer 
leaving him 
with 186 items 
or approximate- 
ly the same di- 
rect burden as 
that of the 








Douglas DC-3. 








Most pilots are 
convinced that 
this is about the 
maximum that 
should be im- 
posed upon a 
pilot for safe 
operation under all presently encountered flying conditions. 

In the Lockheed Constellation, which provides for a flight 
engineer, there is a total of 629 cockpit items, of which it is pos- 
sible to delegate the responsibility of 395 of them to the flight 
engineer, leaving 234 as a direct burden upon the pilots. By com- 
parison, the direct burden which must be assumed by the two- 
man crew on a DC-4 is 343 items, and on the DC-6 it amounts to 
145 items—both far in excess of the limits at which experienced 
pilots believe the safety saturation point is reached. Added to the 
cockpit items already mentioned is the fact that the pilots must 
also be in almost constant touch with Air Traffic Control centers 


and company communications . . . plus the main job, actually 
flying the plane. 


A masterpiece of complexity, here is only the 
flight engineer’s station on the Lockheed Constella- 
tion showing the 395 items requiring his knowledge 


and attention. Of the remaining part of the 629 
items which crowd the Constellation’s cockpit, 234 
must be taken care of by the pilot even with a flight 
engineer. 


Improvise, If Necessary, Pilots Contend 

Critics contend that an additional crew member should not 
be required on certain four-engine aircraft because a station for 
such a crew member was not provided in the original design. 
It is the opinion of the pilots, however, that a station should be 
provided if possible, but where provision of a complete flight 
engineer’s station is impossible, it will still be a great contribution 
to air line safety if a third crew member (seated on a jump-seat 
arrangement near and between the pilots if necessary) is provided 
to relieve the pilots of many complicated and frequently distract- 
ing details. 

Actually, many pilots prefer this type of seating arrange- 
ment so that the third crew member is able to provide an addi- 
tional pair of eyes for looking outside the cockpit. This, too, is a 
safety factor which should not be overlooked in view of rapidly 
expanding airways and terminal traffic without corresponding 
improvement in air traffic control. The majority of pilots operat- 
ing four-engine aircraft feel that a third crew member in this 
capacity alone would be worth far more than he would cost. 


“Extra Eyes” Are Cheap Insurance 


It is a good rule always to keep at least one pair of eyes 
outside of the cockpit. However, it is impossible at the present 
time simply because there is even too much to be taken care of in 
the cockpit by the two pairs of eyes which are there, let alone the 
outside whizzing by at 300 miles an hour. Another pair of eyes 
is needed and would unquestionably be a big insurance against a 
collision type. of disaster which could easily kill more than a 
hundred people at one time. 


In the light of all these factors and in the interest of safety it is not 
unreasonable to ask that an additional crew member be required by law 
on all four-engine aircraft now operating with a two-man crew, and that 
all new large four-engine aircraft and aircraft with more than four 
engines shall be required to have a station provided for such addi- 
tional crew member. It is a technological necessity. 


ALSSA Signs Nine 


Basic Agreements 
(Continued from Page 4, Col. 5) 


serve them, bringing ALPA’s 
council roster to a total of 82, 
which is 12 more than a year ago. 
The two newly-organized air lines 
are the Caribbean-Atlantic Air- 
lines, Inc., San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
which has been designated as Local 
Council No. 81, and West Coast Air- 
lines, Inc., at Seattle, Wash., which 
has been assigned Local Council 
No. &2. 

S. A. Colvin, council coordinator, 
visited the Herff-Jones plant in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to check on the 
manufacturing of ALPA’s official 
emblems. He later spent two weeks 
in New York, from January 26 to 
February 6 inclusive, visiting the 
nine New York councils of the 
various air lines and surveying the 
possibility of setting up a New 
York Regional Office. 

The Air Line Stewards and Stew- 
ardesses Association, during the 
January-February period, repre- 
sented the flight attendants at ne- 
gotiation conferences on two air 
lines and completed employment 
agreements on two others. 

Negotiation conferences were held 
with Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
in Washington, D. C., the week of 
January 6 and February 16. An- 
other series of conferences were 
held with National Airlines in 
Miami, Fla., the week of January 
27, but were halted because of the 





doxe has been set. 
Nine Agreements 


An employment agreement was 
signed with Northeast Airlines on 
January 20, and on February 7, 
1942, a contract was signed with 
Mid-Continent Airlines in only four 
and one-half days of negotiations. 

As of February 15, the ALSSA 
had signed contracts with nine air 
lines, was in the process of nego- 
tiations with three other air lines 
and was also assisting the stew- 
ards and stewardesses to become 
properly organized on three addi- 
tional air lines. 

During the month of January the 
ALSSA published their first printed 
edition of their official house organ, 
“Service Aloft.” 

Helen McGurn, acting secretary 
of ALSSA, made an extensive trip 
through the western and southern 
states, assisting the local councils 
with their organizational work. 

The first negotiation conferences 
for non-scheduled pilots as repre- 
sented by the Air Carrier Pilots As- 
sociation (Non-Scheduled) will be- 
gin on February 25 with Trans- 
Ocean Air Lines of Oakland, Calif. 
Organizational work with California 
Eastern Airways is near comple- 
tion, and it is hoped that negotia- 
tions will be started in the near 
future. 

Membership Letter 


In the midst of all this ALPA 
activity taking place simultane- 
ous:y throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, which in itself 
requires a masterpiece of coordi- 
nation to keep flowing smoothly, 
the first of Headquarters “new ap- 
proach membership letters” was 
written, compiled and mailed to all 
ALPA members in good standing. 

The magnitude of a project of 
this size can hardly be described, 
but the time and effort expended 
is very similar to that which would 
be expended in the publication of 
a book. The first 1948 membership 
mailing, a forerunner of others 





strike situation. As yet, no further |’ 








which will be issued by Headquar- 
ters in accordance with its policy 
of keeping the ALPA membership 
probably the best informed of its 
Association activities of any repre- 
senting organization in existence, 
exhausted 28 legal size pages and 
approximately 23,000 words in cov- 
ering 16 subjects vital to every 
4A4LPA member. 

Topics covered in the inter-Asso- 
ciation letter dated January 26, 1948, 
were: (1) 1947 employment agree- 
ment-making activities and achieve- 
ments; (2) 1947 Grievance and Con- 
ciliation Department activities and 
accomplishments; (3) 1947 air 
safety activities of the Air Line 
Pilots Association; (4) The activi- 
ties of disreputable and unscru- 
pulous publicists; (5) Brief explana- 
tions of the TWA and AOA strikes; 
(6) TWA and AOA strike assess- 
ments; (7) A more rigid adherence 
to Article III, Sec. 9, and good and 
bad standing of ALPA member- 
ship during 1948; (8) ALPA’s dues 
and assessments collections, its 
flight pay loss expenditures, and 
a general discussion of finances; 
(9) Publicly announced ATA activ- 
ity for 1948; (10) Reserve com- 
missions and related activities; 
(11) The Pension Plan; (12) The 
new dues collection program; (13) 
Local Council and Local Executive 
Council activities; (14) The Educa- 
tion and Organization Department; 
(15) ALPA rings and ‘lapel em- 
blems; and (16) The expansion and 
departmentalization of ALPA. 


With the year 1948 still young, 
February was a good barometer of 
what may be expected as the months 
progress—an accelerated pace as the 
year grows older and a lot of “all- 
weather” flying for Headquarters 
whose job of representing the air line 
pilots can never be counted as really 
done. One problem will be solved, 
only to be continually replaced by two 
more, and one objective reached, only 
to have the sights already aligned on 
another goal. It is on this that prog- 








ress is nurtured. 








AND CUPID WAS A STOWAWAY 





—UAL Photo 
Maybe UAL didn’t know it, but they were carrying an extra pas- 
senger on their San Francisco-Honolulu run most of last year—little 
old Dan Cupid himself, who didn’t seem to be at all slowed down by 
the altitude. Those trips from the galley to the cockpit with snacks 
and steaming coffee blossomed into a full-bloomed romance for Stew- 
ardess Betty Swartz and First Officer R. E. Wells, of Local Council No. 
34, UAL-San Francisco. And why not... they’re young, she’s pretty, 
and he’s handsome—a combination that spells wedding bells in any 
language. Here the couple follow the over-the-threshold tradition in 
reverse, with Wells carrying the soon-to-be Mrs. Wells over the threshold 
and off the plane prior to their marriage in Burlingame, Calif., on 
January 24. The Wells met when they were both assigned to the same 
crew on United’s San Francisco-Honolulu flights last spring, and stow- 
away Cupid did the rest. 


DC-6 Modifications Aimed at Fire 

















The modification program on 
the nationwide fleet of Douglas 
DC-6’s, grounded last November 
following two fires in flight, is 
well under way and latest re- 
ports indicate that some of the 
planes should be back in service 
in about six weeks. 

Required revisions, most of 
them anti-fire safeguards, 
worked out by the DC-6 Modi- 
fication Board, on which ALPA 
is represented by H. B. Cox, of 
Local Council No. 31, AA- 
Burbank, and the CAA’s Type 
Certification Board include: re- 
location of the Nos. 2 and 3 
alternate tank vent outlets; ex- 
tensive modification of the elec- 


caution against fuel leakage and 
other modifications encompass- 
ing the power plant and fire ex- 
tinguishers. A list of 67 modi- 
fications had been submitted by 
ALPA. 

In addition, operation of the 
cabin heater will not be permit- 
ted until extensive changes are 
made.in the cabin supercharg- 
ing and ventilating system, 
cabin heating system, thermal 
de-icing system and fire detec- 
tion and suppression system. 

Forty-five of the ninety planes 
are undergoing the changes at 
the Douglas plant in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., while modifications 
on the others will be completed 
trical system; guards for all|jat the air lines’ maintenance 
booster pump switches; provi-| fields in various parts of the 
sion for drainage; added pre-/ country. 

















—Acme Photo 
toward Nature’s downy billows 
soft drifting clouds lazily shoots 


DEATH TAKES OFF 


an experimental man-made serpent of destruction, a V-2 rocket. It is 
being tested by the Army at the White Sands Proving Grounds, White 


Sands, N. M. It belches a trail of acrid smoke and flames as it soars 
upward—an awe-inspiring study in potential mass destruction. It took 
a fast camera eye to get this one. Ordnance men have succeeded in 
setting up the rocket nearer the observation blockhouse at extreme left. 
At extreme right is the crane used in assembling and preparing the 
missiles for flight. This is the 29th of the 100 V-2’s which were brought 
from Germany to be fired. During recent months, many parts of them 





have deteriorated, but they have been successfully duplicated so that 
the missiles may be kept in operation. 
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TREACHERY IN WHITE - - - NOT THE FIRST TIME NOR THE LAST 





Inadequate, haphazard and improper snow removal has proved a 
source of treachery at many of the nation’s leading airports winter 


after winter. 


Snowbanks over five feet high and extending from 30 


to 40 feet onto the left edge of the runway were blamed by ALPA’s 
crash representatives for this crash of an EAL Constellation at Boston’s 
Logan airport on January 24. It is not the first and undoubtedly not 
the last air line crack-up as the result of inadequate snow removal. 
Such accidents are a certainty to continue unless steps are taken to 
remedy a serious situation that intensifies in seriousness year by year 








reason and an outstanding one for 


(1) Use 


the pilot of three things: 


Complete use of runway lights for reference purposes on the ground 
as well as in the air; (3) No high banks of snow on runway from 
Until there is again an independent Air Safety 


which drifts could start.” 


—Photo by J. G. LaVake 
the independent Air Safety Board. 
As a direct result of the Boston crash ALPA recommended: “Runways 
containing snow should be plowed symmetrically from the center line and 
back of the runway lights at least one swath of the snow plow before a 
runway can be used for night instrument landings. This would assure 


of complete width of runway; (2) 





as winter-time flying becomes more and more prevalent. It’s another 





Board, there is Little or no chance for improvement. 








COLDS 


By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 











I have had many requests to dis- 
cuss the so-called common cold. 
Since in general the winter season 
is the time when colds are most 
prevalent, this will be a fitting time 
for such a discussion. 

Colds may be acquired at any 
season of the year. 
cate they are most prevalent in 
October, November, January, March 
and April. The common cold is 
highly contagious and 
rapidly from person to person. Ac- 
cording to the best medical records, 
all individuals are the victims of 
colds at some time or other. In 
other words the human race does 
not have the immunity to offset the 
attack of the virus responsible for 
colds. 


Colds are very costly and present 
a serious economic problem. It is 
estimated that colds alone cost the 
American public more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year including the 
lost work-hours and medical ex- 
pense. 

Some individuals have less colds 
than others. In certain people the 
cold causes less symptoms than it 
does in others. This indicates that 
while no individual has an abso- 
lute immunity to the cold infec- 
tions, some individuals do have a 
better immunity than others. 

Recent studies in medicine have 
shown that the allergic individual 
is more susceptible to colds than 
the non-allergic. This can be illus- 


| will 


Statistics indi- | 


spreads | 





trated by using the hay-fever 
patient as an example. Often after 


the pollen has‘invaded the nasal | 


mucous membrane and the hay- 
fever symptoms of running nose 
and sneezing has begun, the patient 
later develop a severe nose 
cold. The reaction of the pollen 
causes a change in the mucous 
membrane making it more suscep- 
tible to the causative agent of the 
cold. This same sequence may oc- 


| cur in any type of allergy. 


Caused by Virus 

Colds are caused by a virus. The 
action of the virus is short, lasting 
only a few hours. It is during this 
stage that the nose or throat or 
both may feel dry, irritated, and 
sensitive. The action of the virus 
disturbs the natural defenses of the 
nose and throat and opens the way 
for the bacteria which are always 
present to attack the tissues. In 
this stage we have the sneezing, 
running nose, coughing, headache 
and general tired feeling. In other 
words the stage where we have the 
worst symptoms occurs after the 
initial virus infection has paved 
the way for a secondary invasion 
by bacteria. This state may last 
two or three days or two or three 
weeks. ‘ 

Many serious complications may 
occur from a cold. 
may invade the sinuses causing 
acute sinusitis, or the ears causing 
acute otitis media, or the lungs 
causing acute bronchitis or pneu- 
monia. When fever develops, there 
is usually backache, headache and 
soreness and aching in many 
muscles. Sometimes it is difficult to 
differentiate where colds end and 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. r ) 


The bacteria | 


New Credit Union 


Starts Operation 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 


K. D. Wright, Delta; S. E. Col- | 


vin, ALPA; L. E. Hines, EAL; 


H. G. Portman, UAL; W. G.| 


Malvick, TWA; and E. 8. Swan- 
son, AA. 

Not only will the Air Line 
Pilots Association Federal Credit 
Union open up opportunities to 
its members for savings and 
loans, but it will also provide 
investment opportunity because 
profits are returned to share- 
holders in the form of divi- 
dends permitted by federal law 
to range as high as 6 per cent. 

To date, three meetings have 
been held by the Air Line Pilots 
Association Federal Credit 
Union—the initial organization 


meeting on December 29, 1947, | 


and the regular annual and 
monthly meeting on January 16, 


1948 — at which the officers, | 


Board of Directors, and credit 
and supervisory committee mem- 
bers were elected. 


Officers Elected 

The Board of Directors of the 
Air Line Pilots Association Fed- 
eral Credit Union is composed 
of David L. Behncke, president; 
G. C. Duvall, TWA, clerk-treas- 
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DESTRUCTION AND WASTE 


Destruction and waste are never good. 
solve nothing, set bad examples, and give bad 






e 


—Acme Photo 


They 


impressions. Faith and the supreme power over all mankind has an infallible way of dealing with people 
that cause destruction and waste. Here’s a picture that reflects a disgraceful state of affairs. What must 
other nations think of a nation so wasteful of its resources and materials? What should be done? Wreck- 
ing crews should be put to work at once and salvage all the metal and other material in these bombers. 
bale it, and send it home on liberty ships. Modern scrap-baling machines could do the job cheaply and 
effectively. It should be melted down, stored and made government property to be used, if and when we 
are forced into another war. The so-called “bomber graveyard” should be taken out of politics, raked clean 
and the land planted to relieve starving Europe. What’s wrong with this idea? In fact, nothing. And that’s 
the reason nothing will ever be done about it. 


| loan will be $300, the legal limit | 





urer; S. O. Gray, UAL; F. A.| 
Spencer, AA; W. Feucht, Delta; 
F. Koupal, vice-president, PCA; 
and R. D. Smith, EAL. Elected 
to the credit committee were: | 
K. D. Wright, Delta; L. E. Hines, | 
EAL; and Scruggs A. Colvin, 
ALPA headquarters. Members 
of the supervisory committee 
are: H. G. Portman, UAL; W.| 
G. Malvick, TWA; and E. S.| 
Swanson, AA. | 

At the present time, the max- | 
imum amount of any unsecured | 
established under federal laws, | 
and that on secured loans, the | 
legal federal limit, but in no} 
case more than $1,000. In view | 
of the fact that the federal law | 
stipulates that any one loan can- 
not exceed 10 per cent of a| 
credit union’s assets, the maxi- | 
mum limitations on loans made} 
by the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion Federal Credit Union at the 
outset is $300 on an unsecured 
loan and $500 on a secured loan. 
| These maximums, however, can 
| be revised upwards as the assets 
| grow. Interest charged on loans 
| will be 1 per cent per month 
|on the unpaid balance. Divi- 
|dends to shareholders may be 
| paid once a year. 


| Operates Under Federal Charter 


| While the charter granted the 
Air Line Pilots Association Fed- 
eral Credit Union, charter No. 
5609, is much the same as that 
granted other credit unions, sev- 
eral departures and variations 
were made in the operating pro- 
cedures because of the nature of 
the air line pilots’ profession 
and the problems posed by it— 
the first time that such depar- 
ture has been permitted in the 
issuance of any credit union 
charter by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., the federal 
agency which charters and su- 
pervises all credit unions. 

Initial steps toward formation 
of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion Federal Credit Union were 
taken when the Ninth Conven- 
tion authorized Headquarters to 


| proceed with the formulation of 


plans and the Second Executive 
Board authorized that applica- 
tion be made to the government 
for a charter to begin opera- 
tions. Much of the credit for 
formation of the ALPA Credit 
Union belongs to G. C. Duvall, 
of TWA, who has devoted the 
majority of his own free time 
since the Ninth Convention to 
the groundwork necessary to its 
establishment. 

What the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation Federal Credit Union 
amounts to is a bank maintained 
by the air line pilots themselves 
as shareholders, but unlike a 
bank, the profits of the ALPA 
Federal Credit Union are re- 
turned to its users in proportion 
to their investment in it. 

Any pilots desiring additional 
information may obtain it from 
their local council credit union 
representative or from the Head- 
quarters. of the Air Line Pilots 
Association Federal Credit Union 
at ALPA headquarters in Chi- 











cago. 


TEN YEARS AGO 


The Air Line Pilots Association’s 
efforts to secure a safe, sensible 
and usable airport for the nation’s 
Capitol high-lighted the events of 
a decade ago, with the aircraft 
manufacturers of the nation pledg- 
ing their full support to ALPA’s 


recommendations. 


A petition, signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the aircraft manu- 
facturers, was sent to the Con- 
gressional Committee planning 
the airport indicating their con- 
cern over the seriousness of the 
situation and urging that imme- 
diate action be taken. A part of 
this, reprinted from the Febru- 
ary, 1938, issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT, follows: 

“We, the undersigned, repre- 
senting the exhibitors at the In- 
ternational Aircraft Show now 
being held in Chicago, urge that 
your Committee incorporate in 
the Airport Bill now in your 
hands, provision also for a mile- 
square airport out in the clear 
and on high ground, as recom- 
mended by the National Airport 
Commission and as urged by the 
Air Line Pilots Association. 

“We are convinced that it is 
only with airports of this type 
that aviation can serve impor- 
tant centers with maximum 
safety, efficiency and usefulness, 
both in civil aeronautics and in 
the national defense. 

“We deplore what appears to 
be an indication that selfish lay 
interests with sinister objectives, 
as well as petty jealousies be- 
tween the government services, 
carry the weight of influence, 
with the power to block con- 
structive airport legislation, 
while the honest opinions of 
qualified experts meet hostile 
denunciation or are ignored en- 
tirely.” 

President Behncke was called 
upon by the Congressional Com- 
mittee and strongly reiterated 
the pilots’ contentions for a suit- 
able airport at Washington, not 
only from a safety standpoint 
but also because of its national 
defense value. A part of this 
testimony is reprinted from the 
February, 1938, issue of the AIR 
LINE PILOT. 

“An airport at Camp Springs, 
Md., or a similar site ‘second to 
none, one mile square and obstruc- 
tion free, was advocated by David 
L. Behncke, of Chicago, president 
of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
at a congressional hearing on the 
Smith bill for establishment of an 
airport at Gravelly Point. 


“Pointing out at first that the 
Washington-Hoover Airport has for 
a long time been ‘troublesome’ to 
pilots coming in and out of Wash- 
ington, he told the House com- 
mittee on public buildings and 
grounds that establishment of an 
airport in Washington in the im- 
mediate future is necessary for 
safety, as well as for future na- 
tional defense. 

“*The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion,’ he said, ‘does not want to 
become involved in the controversy 
over where a new airport should 
be located. Our only concern is 
for safety and for an airport of 
ideal construction.’ 

“*An adequate and safe airport 
should be located at some distance 
from the city to be made adaptable 
for future expansion, Behncke 
said. He recommended that should 
the decision go to Camp Springs, 
the government should either take 
an option or buy property sur- 
rounding the airport site to pre- 
vent construction of dangerous ob- 
structions and to make possible fu- 
ture expansion by ‘holding down 
land values’.” 

On many occasions, ALPA, 
through the medium of ques- 
tionnaires and comments on lo- 
cations of dangerous obstruc- 
tions, have been instrumental in 
causing their removal. A typical 
example of this was illustrated 
by a letter from Dudley M. 
Steele, president of the United 
Airports Company of California 
and published in the February, 
1938, issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT. A part of this is ex- 
cerpted below: 

“In the January issue of an 
aviation publication was a story 
concerning airport hazards. Un- 
der the subheading, ‘Burbank,’ 
was listed a tree at the south 
end of the north-south runway. 
For your information, this tree 
has been removed entirely in- 
stead of being hazard-lighted, as 
suggested. Also, negotiations 
have been started to remove the 
objectionably high duty power 
line along the east end of the 
east-west runway.” 

Safety in the air is not a prob- 
lem of yester years alone;. it is 
today’s as well as yesterday’s prob- 
lem—a very real and very vital 
one. Air safety always has and al- 
ways will be the watchword of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, for it 
is one of the paramount obliga- 
tions that ALPA owes to its mem- 
bership and to the air traveling 
public. Air safety is the lifeblood 
of air progress. 
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DEPOSITOR IN NEW ALPA CREDIT UNION 


—Staff Photo 


The Air Line Pilots Association was the first depositor in the newly-formed Air Line Pilots Associa- 


tion Federal Credit Union which began to function in mid-February. 


ALPA President David L. Behncke is 


shown here as he tendered a check for $5,000 to G. C. Duvall, of TWA, in payment of ALPA’s Executive 
Board approved subscription to 1,000 shares, the maximum amount permitted to any one shareholder. The 
ALPA Federal Credit Union was chartered on November 29 after the 1947 Executive Board gave the go- 
ahead signal at its second meeting. It had been in the process of formation since the Ninth Convention 
early in 1947, at which time Captain Duvall, who was largely instrumental in laying the groundwork for the 
formation of the ALPA Credit Union, was delegated by the Convention to proceed toward obtaining a 
charter. Others in the above photo (lI to r.) are: Steven Gray, of UAL; S. A. Colvin, of Headquarters; and 


Bryan Whisenhunt, of EAL. All are charter members. 


(See Story on Page 1.) 








SERVICE TESTS ARE INADE@ 


(Continued from Page 7, Col. 3) 





maintenance department. If this is 
true, I believe it should be the con- 
cern of this committee to determine 
why the structural failures are 
occurring. 

“Could it be the added load above 
design load that is being placed on 
the airplanes? Or could it be caused 
by striking turbulent air at too 
great a speed? None of our aircraft 
built today has been able to reach 
the stratosphere that will clear 
what is commonly called the thun- 
derstorm. Therefore, it becomes 
necessary for our pilots to do con- 
siderable weather flying on instru- 
ments and unknowingly get into 
severe turbulence since the core of 
these thunderstorms cannot be 
seen. This committee should come 
out with some kind of an answer 
to this problem. It is recommended 
that we obtain all possible informa- 
tion as to structural failure on any 
of the air lines using four-engine 
equipment.” 

Questioning the adequacy of 
maintenance and inspection proce- 
dures on today’s present complex 
airplanes, whose complexity is in- 
creasing rather than in any way 
decreasing, ALPA’s representative 
made the pilots’ stand known to 
the Board in the following deciara- 
tion: 

“Because of the size and com- 
plexity of modern aircraft, it is be- 
lieved that present inspections are 
made too infrequently.” 

The CAA, Captain Cox stated, 
should be requested to make fre- 
quent spot checks of maintenance 
at unannounced times and places 
throughout the country. 

He also recommended that an 
electronic means be devised as soon 
as possible which will make pos- 
sible frequent and rapid checks for 
eracks and breaks in metal struc- 
tures, and that maintenance work 
as major as an engine change 
should be followed by a test flight 
before that aircraft is placed in 
service and that maintenance work 
on electronic and navigational in- 
struments should be checked peri- 
odically and be of better quality. 

The air line pilots took the fol- 
lowing stand on the subject of the 
adequacy of type certificate re- 
quirements: 

“The general problem of require- 
ments needs certain overhauling 
and further investigation. The re- 
quirement for control forces and 
the ratio between various controls 
should be reworked so that controls 
such as found on the Constellation 
cannot again be placed on a licensed 
aircraft. They are difficult to use 
and most certainly should not have 
been approved. 


“All speeds for lowering the land- 
ing gear and flaps should be made 





Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? The new pin, which is 
superior to the old in every way, 
is available at Headquarters for 
$1.20 each. It has a bronze 
base and is gold plated with the 
letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 
tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now. And 
how about an ALPA ring? It’s 
distinctive and reflects real fra- 
ternalism. Write for folder. 
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as high as possible. Slowing down 
a large, fast, modern airplane is 
difficult and the use of gear and 
flaps can be of great assistance, but 
they are valueless if they can’t be 
lowered until you slow down. 

“In all airworthiness tests, part 
of the test, preferably engine out 
gross weights tests, should be made 


at high altitude fields under high 
temperature conditfons. It is well 
to realize that engineers may be 
prone to laugh at this request be- 
cause they claim it is only a slide 
rule matter to make any figures 
meet all conditions. However, the 


these figures and slide rule com- 
putations leave out factors no one 


unfortunate accident uncovers 
them. 

“Pilots do not favor the increased 
landing speeds that have been al- 
lowed. The original 80 miles per 
hour was high enough. This is just 
a basic, practical thing. As long as 
airports are marginal in runway 
length, as long as it is necessary to 
circle underneath after an instru- 
ment approach, landing speeds 
should stay at 80 miles an hour or 
below. 

“Not enough emphasis is placed 
on cockpit design as a part of cer- 


pilots have found that too often | 


under actual conditions experienced | 


tification requirements. Overcrowd- 
ing, poor visibility, poor accessibil- 
ity to levers, controls, radio and 
electrical switches, and a confused 
array of indiscriminant placed in- 
struments is the present situation.” 

Accelerated service tests, a long- 
time recommendation of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, was also 
strongly urged. 

In a letter to the Board, Captain 
Cox reiterated the importance of 
this recommendation, stating: 

“The Air Line Pilots Association 
in its recommendations given to 
the recent Congressional accident 
investigations said: ‘That the first 
three of all new and rebuilt air line 
airplanes be service tested in actual 
air line operation for a minimum 
of 1,000 hours, the most gruelling, 
all-condition air line operation on 
airways, without passengers but 


has thought of until, perhaps, some | With maximum gross loads flown 


by pilots with parachutes.’ This 


|} recommendation, I believe, has 





great merit. Like all safety, it has 
an economic effect since it would 
be an expensive procedure, but we 
cannot sacrifice safety for money 
or even consider the two in the 
same light. 

“It might well prove an economic 
saving through added confidence 
the air travelling public needs. The 
air lines are recognized as being an 
important part of our national de- 
fense, as well as an important part 
of the national economy and repre- 
sentative of our flag across the 


Line Pilots Given 
Advice on Colds 


(Continued from Page 6, Col. 2) 





where influenza begins. In true in- 
fluenza all symptoms are more se- 
vere and longer lasting and there 
is usually high fever. 


Overtiring and fatigue are condi- 
tions that contribute to the catch- 
ing of a cold. For public health 
reasons an individual with a cold is 
a menace as he may spread it to 
many, many people. An individual 
with an acute cold should remain 
at home and not expose other 
people to the disease. Colds are 
transmitted through the air, by 
towels, drinking cups and dishes. 


Rest Is Important 

Rest in bed is a very important 
measure in caring for a_ cold. 
There are many ways that a cold 
can be benefited by seeing the doc- 
tor. Sulfa drugs and penicillin are 
very useful; however, they should 
only be used under the direction of 
a physician because of their side 
reactions and toxicity. The military 
service vaccinated men against in- 
fluenza with an influenzal virus 
vaccine. At the present time and 
for the past several years, there has 
been considerable research work 
going on to learn more about the 
cause, the cure, and the prevention 
of the common cold. 

The best general advice that can 
be offered is, when you feel a cold 
coming on, see your physician and 
go home and go to bed. The seri- 
ous effects that may occur caused 
by flying with a cold have been dis- 
cussed by me previously in articles 
on Aerotitis and Aerosinusitis. 








seas. The government must aid the 


air lines; in the light of national 
defense and international com- 
merce, it is of the utmost im- 


portance that we have the most 
advanced aircraft possible. We can- 
not, however, place advanced de- 
signed aircraft into scheduled serv- 
ice without having proved their 
ability to be safe, and each new 
— should be safer than the 
ast. 

“For this reason, the request out- 
lined above represents a way to 
give an aircraft a good service test 
with the hazard limited to the crew 
who will have a fighting chance 
because of their parachutes. The 
government’s role in this test will 
be to give the carrier a high enough 
mail rate and extra compensation 
for this service period so that the 
carrier can at least break even for 
the entire 3,000 hours of flying. 
With such a setup, some of the past 
difficulties would have been con- 
fined to an experimental flight.” 

Other topics covered in this 
phase of the inquiry were cockpit 
arrangement and simplification; de- 
icing; heaters; landing gears; warn- 
ing devices; power plants and tur- 
bine engines; reciprocating engines; 
propellers; installation of engines 
and complexity. Basically ALPA’s 
recommendations to the Board on 
these subjects follow: 

Cockpit arrangement and sim- 
plification: “The cockpit needs a 
complete overhauling. It is a great 
source of trouble. People who case 
‘pilot error’ around indiscriminately 
should study the complicated, in- 
efficient cockpits that the pilot has 
to work with during times of stress. 
This was touched upon in the pre- 
ceding subject. The basis for cor- 
rective action should be an imme- 
diate review of all air line aircraft 
cockpits. This review should rule 








Small But Mighty 
That's ‘Monarch’ 


Two records were set by the 
Air Line Pilots Association and 
Monarch Air Lines in negotiation 
of their basic employment agree- 
ment this month, and when the 
two were added, it totaled up to 
an indication of solidarity and 
that sometimes evasive quality of 
good pilot-management relations. 

Not only was a complete em- 
ployment agreement negotiated 
with Monarch in the space of 
only a day and one-half, a rec- 
ord of which both the pilots and 
officials of Monarch Air Lines can 
be justifiably proud, but ALPA 
was given  authorization-to-act 
cards by every pilot on the air 
line. 

As the result of this air line- 
wide 100 per cent ALPA member- 
ship, the Monarch pilots’ agree- 
ment at the request of H. S. Darr, 
president of the company, will 
carry the following wording: 

“The Air Line Pilots Association 
has shown satisfactory proof that 
it represents more than a ma- 
jority (100 per cent) of the air 
line pilots of the company.” 

The company’s desire to nego- 
tiate a contract in good faith was 
one of the factors that made the 
record negotiations possible. Yes, 
sometimes the larger air lines, 
whose labor relation policies 
have been all but lost in the 
maze of administrative channels 
of red tape, can take a cue from 
the smaller ones who operate on 
a man-to-man, across-the-table 
basis that get things done. 

The agreement with Monarch 
was completed on February 13, 
and on February 14 the following 
wire was received by ALPA 
headquarters: 

“I want you to know we appre- 
ciate your Mr. Ulrich’s spirit of 
cooperation which in a large way 
made it possible for us to reach 
our agreement so promptly. I feel 
it augurs well for our future as- 
sociation.” 

This is a splendid gesture and 
appreciated by both the Monarch 
Air Line pilots and all air line 
pilots. Thanks a million to you, 
Mr. Darr. 














on the changes necessary to bring 
the cockpits to a sensible workable 
level. All items must be made 
readily accessible, lights must be 
provided on all control switches, 
levers, etc. 

“The instrument panels should 
have the instruments for easy read- 
ing and maximum efficiency. The 


cockpit lighting must be made so § 


that all glare is removed from the 
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windshield and surrounding win- 9 


dows. It is a great hazard when 


the pilot cannot see out at night J 


because of the reflection from in- 
struments on the windshield. This 
could easily cause a mid-air col- 
lision at night. The main thought 
in cockpits is the idea of not add- 
ing more instruments, levers, etc. 
It has been the practice to keep 
adding things in the cockpit with- 
out regard for the human ability of 


the pilot to handle the additional 


load. 





(Continued in Next Issue) 











ALPA's DC-9 ADVISORS 


on 


Here are the members of the ALPA advisory committee which took part in the con- 
ferences with Douglas Aircraft engineers, on January 12, 13, and 14, to present their 
ideas on what the pilots believe the next air line airplane—Douglas’ proposed DC-9—should be like and what should be incorporated 
into its design for the greatest all around safety. The ALPA advisory group was composed of a Headquarters representative from 
the Engineering and Air Safety Department, a member of the Engineering and Airworthiness Advisory Committee, and represent- 
atives of various air lines flying into Los Angeles. The West Coast pilot subcommittee, appointed by President Behncke, was headed 
by H. B. Cox, AA, who was ALPA’s representative on President Truman’s Special Board of Inquiry on Air Safety and had also worked 
closely with Douglas and CAA officials on the DC-6 modification program. Pictured above, with Captain Cox in the left foreground, 
are: B. Warner, AA; M. D. Logan, AA; R. H. Ludwig, TWA; J. B. Kidd, WAL; T. G. Linnert, of ALPA’s Engineering and Air Safety 
Department; W. P. Moss, UAL; Art Cheney, WAL; Jack Southard, TWA; W. F. Peters, WAL; K. D. Wright, Delta; and R. S. 
Kinkel, UAL. Douglas Company officials, standing in the background, are (1. to r.): C. OC. Wood, preliminary design; Bert Foulds, 
engineering test pilot; G. E. Bottorff, project engineer for the DC-9; and W. B. Oswald, chief of aerodynamics. 
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